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On the Funds Atailable for Deteloping the Machineet of 
Education in England. By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., some- 
time Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, 
and Toohe Professor of Economic Science and Statistics, King's 
■College, London. 

[Read before Section P, British Association, at Dundee, September, 1867.] 

In the short paper which I wish to put before this Section I shall 
take several positions for granted. In the first place, I assume that 
it is held to be matter of the first importance, that the best possible 
education should be distributed as widely as possible among all 
classes of the community. Those persons who think that education 
is unnecessary, or at least should be limited to a minimum quantity, 
are, I conclude, too few and too foolish to deserve notice or invite 
argument. 

Next, I assume that the State, which has permitted the grant of 
lands or personal estate to charitable uses, has an unchallenged 
discretion in diverting their uses when the purposes for which they 
were originally granted are obsolete or of no public utility, and that, 
d fortiori, the State is bound, on public grounds, to take immediate 
action on such funds, when the present direction which is given 
them has become mischievous, or even when other claims of an 
analogous nature have become especially pressing. The only hmit 
I conceive to this discretion, is the rule that the fature application 
of such funds should be such as not to impair the capital value 
of the fund, and not to diverge too widely from the original pur- 
poses of the donor. 

In the next place, I assume that, in so far as funds are devoted 
to educational purposes, they should be so distributed as to give 
every facility for discovering and helping forward such persons as, 
whatever may be their origin, exhibit diligence, intelligence, and 
capacity. If endowments are granted in aid of education, the pur- 
pose of such endowments is frustrated, unless the road from the 
lowest condition of life to the highest kind of education is fairly 
thrown open. 

Lastly, I assume that none of these conditions are as yet fulfilled. 
The education of the great mass of English children is very scanty. 
It may be doubted whether, over a great part of the English country 
districts, it is even progressive. In some it certainly retrogrades. 
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The age at which agricultural labour is commenced is, on the whole, 
considerably less than it was twenty years ago, and as labourers 
become more scanty, it is likely that the short period devoted to 
school education will be made shorter still. Attempted interference 
with the custom of employing children in agricultural .abour at an 
early age, is as yet resented and frustrated; and there are no 
stringent conditions for the regular education of such town children 
as are not employed in factories. 

It is not possible to estimate, with any degree of accuracy, the 
amount of endowments devoted to charitable uses. It is probable, 
however, that any estimate, however extravagant it might seem, 
would fall short of the truth. We know nothing positive, for 
instance, of the annual revenues of the two great English univer- 
sities. It is generally believed that those of Oxford are the greatest 
possessed by any corporation; here, however, the calculation 
varies between 200,oooZ. and 400,000/. per annum. All we know 
of Oxford is the result ; that this great university annually matri- 
culates about 360 students, and confers about 320 degrees of 
bachelor of arts, &c. It educates about 1,300 undergraduates, who 
pay for their own education. Never was known such a prodigious 
waste of power. 

Besides the endowments possessed by the universities and their 
colleges, there are in England a vast number of endowed grammar 
schools. Here, again, the public is in the dark as to the aggregate 
annual income of the schools. Certainly it is considerably in excess 
of that enjoyed by the universities ; but the distribution of these 
endowments is even more unsatisfactory than that which is wit- 
nessed in the universities. The English universities give the best 
education in the country to those few among their students who are 
persevering and capable. The endowed schools, however, are not 
so successful on the whole as the proprietary schools, that is to say, 
those schools, the buildings of which, and to some extent the neces- 
sary salaries of which, are supplied and provisionally guaranteed 
by voluntary associations. When the endowed school stands side 
by side with a proprietary school, and in the same town, the former 
generally languishes — the latter generally prospers. 

We have not yet done with endowments. In many ancient 
corporations, a portion of the estate possessed by the corporation 
or company is devoted to educational purposes. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the great companies of the city of London. 
But far in excess of these funds formally assigned to education, are 
others which are devoted locally to so-called charities. The object 
of some among these charities is the highest and best conceivable, 
as for instance, the public hospitals ; though even here it is found 
tiiat hospitals supported by voluntary and annual subscriptions 
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only, prosper nearly as much as those which are possessed of great 
fixed incomes. The existence of some few almshouses is also defen- 
sible, though in many cases almshouses are only stimulants to 
pauperism and misery. 

Most, however, of these local charities are wholly mischievous, 
degrading, wasteful. Some are even immoral, as for instance those 
given for condition of attendance at church or on religious ordi- 
nances. Many are devoted to the purpose of political bribery, the 
patrons to the charity finding it possible to hire partisans out of 
the charitable fund. I have known an instance (it is probably only 
historical now), in which even the funds of a grammar school, in 
a small parliamentary borough in the south of England, were 
employed to secure voters for that party which had succeeded in 
filling the number of the trustees from its own ranks. It should 
be added, that those parishes which have most charities have 
generally also the heaviest poor rates. The charity is bestowed, as 
a rule, on parishioners only ; and there is, of course, a disposition 
on the part of those who desire to get a share of the dole to press 
into the favoured but unfortunate parish. It is hardly necessary to 
say, that the demand for the aid given exceeds the possible supply. 
If the whole area of the parish were covered by habitations, the 
redudio ad absurdum of such charities would be plain. No one can 
possibly live on the rent which he has to pay. 

Nor has the change made in the constitution of the ancient 
English universities been an unmixed benefit. It was necessary, in 
order to avoid the inveterate evils of favouritism and fictitious 
elections, to lay down one sharp, stem rule, that henceforth elections 
should be made only by merit. But as the charge of an academical 
education in English universities was enormous, and has lately 
increased largely, the traiaing which must needs have preceded the 
power of competing for academical endowments is so expensive, 
that the range over which candidates for these endowments could 
be qualified was exceedingly narrow. For the same reasons the 
fellowships, and in great measure the scholarships of the old 
universities are practically confined to the rich. It is very rarely 
the case that persons bom of poor parents can, as in the Scotch 
universities, whose advantage to our Scotch fellow countrymen 
cannot be too highly estimated, attain the highest academical train- 
ing and the benefits of academical endowments in England. 

The business then, I think, of all education reformers is to bridge 
over the gulf which lies at present between those whose diligence 
and capacity are great, but whose means are scanty, and those 
whose diligence and capacity are dwarfed because they have the 
advantage of superior wealth. In brief, we ought, as far as 
possible, to render the machinery of education available for the 
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purpose which the founders of our ancient universities had before 
them, that, namely, of selecting from all ranks and classes of society 
fit persons (in the pious language of our forefathers) to serve 
God in Church and State, in the moral and material interests 
of society. 

I will not enter into the details of the plan by which these 
ends could be fulfilled. I have elsewhere, and on several occasions, 
suggested what seems to be the fittest way in which the existing 
forces by which education can be stimulated, difiused, and made the 
means for selectiag the most competent persons, may be most fully 
utihzed. 

In the first place, however, it is necessary that the existing 
resources for these ends should be put iato a common fand, and be 
distributed according to the wants of the three nations. No doubt 
local convenience must be consulted. But I see no reason why 
funds given for charitable purposes in one part of these islands, 
should not be rendered useful to those who Uve in another part. I 
do not see why Scotchmen should not partake of English endow- 
ments, through the agency of a public trust, which should distribute 
a common fund, any more than that such scanty endowments as 
Scotland possesses should be denied to students of EngKsh birth. 
And in order to bring about this result, it is, I think, desirable that 
all charitable uses should undergo a thorough investigation, and if 
it be seen that they have become mischievous or useless, that they 
should be diverted to the best, the most lasting, and the most usefal 
of all ends — the education of the people. 

We ought to have schools in the United Kingdom, in which 
competent teachers, for whose maiatenance (guarantees being con- 
stantly taken for their efiiciency) the funds should be primarily 
devoted. The residue, i.e., the largest part, should be distributed 
among such students as give proof of that capacity which will 
justify their being raised from the poorest condition of life to such 
advantages as the highest academical training may bestow. The 
details of such a plan are obvious, the resources for such a result 
are abundant. 

It would be desirable, if we wish to put an end to absurd dis- 
tinctions between three nations whose government and interests are 
one, to establish such an intercommunion between the several 
universities of the United Kingdom, as will enable the graduates 
of the poorest to compete for the endowments of the richest 
academical body. The real right to the endowments of Oxford and 
Cambridge, certain obvious conditions falfilled, lies with those who 
are the fittest to win them. At present, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, reciprocate courtesies, but ignore the other universities of 
the United Kingdom. If those who have the interests of Scotland 
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at heart, do but strive to remedy these unfair, partial, and short- 
sighted limitations, they will assuredly find that there are those in 
the English universities who will appreciate and aid efforts which 
have the object of promoting local interests, by making them 
patriotic and national. 
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